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I . INTRODUCTION 



Never before have so mar / people been so occupied with so much music. Like 
lovj. musical activity Is recognized as a good In Itself. Thus It can be— an 
has been— used as a kind of cultural gold currency, acceptable everywhere and 
forever as a measure of general worth. "The final judgement on a state, society, 
or era, which Is called 'the verdict of history 1 *s usually, and probably un- 
fairly', aesthetic i Carthage Is scorned primarily because it neglected sculpture 
and architecture, while Athens, In certain ways a less successful state, Is ad- 
mired primarily because It did not. Louis XiV's reign was a political and eco- ^ 
nomic catastrophe for France, but nobody minds, for It was an aesthetic triumph. 



If we accept this premise that fairly or unfairly, the final judgement of a 
state, society or era Is aesthetic, then we, as music educators, must take ser- 
ious cognizance of such historical precedent and apply the aesthctlcal lessons of 
history not only to current happenings and actions In music education, but also, 
and most Important, to the national structure, thrust, and direction of future 
musical training and experiences. This is not to say that music educators have 
been delinquent In this respect; on the contrary, this past decade has witnessed 
a national dialogue of philosophical thinking in music education, most of which 
Is beginning to be understood and acted upon at the grass roots level. It has 
been clearly established that musical training and experiences should be, and are 
being provided for most of the youth of our country. 



As regards the musical training of the youth of the state of Illinois, the 
educational programs of nearly all elementary and secondary schools In one state 
provide some opportunity for the study of music. However, the musical experi- 
ences and opportunities afforded to Illinois Youth vary greatly; for example, 
northeastern schools wore frequently provide a comprehensive program of music 
education than do schools In other areas of the state. Formal musical training 
In the southeastern Illinois schools is generally the least comprehensive In 
scope, while those In other geographical areas may be rated between the two c:v- 
t retries . J 

Generally speaking, music education for the youth of Illinois has been, and 
is continuing tc be, comparable or superior to similar training provideo for the 
youth of other states. Music for the youth of the USA Is big business. The fol- 
lowing statistics supplied by the American Music Conference* will provide tome 
Idea of the * aptness of the youth music education venturer 

In 1969 more than 17,000,000 American youth played musical Instru- 
ments and received musical instruction in schools ai.d with private 
teachers. 

There are more than 70,000 formally scheduled Instrumental music 
organizations in all the scnools 1" the United States with 7,500 
orchestras, 51,000 bands and 11,500 jaz* bands. 

Participation In school vocal and choral activities was more than 
double that of Instrumental music, i.e.* 175,000 choirs and small 
ensembles . 




toy McMullen, Art . Affluence and Alienati on, The Fine Arts Toda y., a Mentor 

took, New York • ' . « u 

nlliam Johnston, An Appraisal of Music Programs In the Public Schools ol 
U llnols— Excludlng~Chlcago, (146?), State Office of Public instruction PR- 1 



Ibid, pg. 115 
Concert Music U.S.A. , 



BMI, 1969, 15th Edition 
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The current story of music education in our schools is well-documented 
in professional periodicals, books, libraries and other communications media. 
Teacher training institutions and administrators are geared to the projection 
of contemporary training ir. music for youth; the citizenry of the USA is quite 
aware of the multi-music activities and accomplishments now taking place in 
our schools 



But what do we know about the scope of continuing music education of 
graduates? How mich valid information is available concerning the status and 
progress of continuing music education at the national, state and local levels? 
Considering the current emphasis on adequate preparation for the use of lei- 
sure time, what programs are currently in existence or being developed exclu- 
sively for adults and continuing music education students? How well-defined are 
the objectives for adult and continuing music education and what is the status 
of national, state and local urograms for the development and implementation 
of significant adult music training and experiences? These are some cf the 
questions which this survey is addressed. 



The growth of most phases of music education in the United States during 
the past two decades has been so phenomenal that some adcitional statistics by 
the American Music Conference^ concerning the overall subject of amateur music 
performers might veil be i.\ order. The following figures should help to ampli- 
fy the needs for surveys of adult and continuing music education and subsequent 
clarification of objectives for expansion and development of music training pro- 
grams and activities for adults: 



In 1969, there were 43,900,000 amateur musicians in the USA. Of 



these performers: 
23,500,000 


played 


piano 


11,000,000 


played 


guitar 


4,700,000 


played 


organ 


4,200,000 


played 


woodwinds 


4,000,000 


played 


brasses 


2,150,000 


played 


strings 


1,000,000 


played 


harmonica 


800,000 


played 


recorder 


800,000 


played 


acuordian 


500,000 


played 


ukulele 


2,000,000 


played 


miscellaneous instruments (banjo 



mandolin, zither, percussion and others) 

Americans spend over $1 billion on musical recordings, with 
youth accounting for the vast majority of purchases. 

Purchases in the USA of musical instruments, sheet music and musical 
accessories in 1968 totaled almost $1 billion. 



Illinois is potentially a real national center for adult and continuing 
music education* Opportunities fot life-long learning in the arts, and par- 
ticularly music, are essential to the preservation of our freedoms. There Is 
a need for each person to continue to experience the fullest flowering of the 
human spirit. A renaissance in the musical education of our adults and con- 
tinuing students is possible if ve but desire it. 




5. Ibid. 
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IT. FORWARD 



As a result of the meeting of the National Committee for Adult and Con- 
tinuing Music Education at the Music Educators National Conference in Seattle, 
Washington, March , 1968, representatives were encouraged to undertake surveys 
cf adult and continuing education programs in their respective states and 
present their findings to the national committee at the 1970 M.E.N.C. meeting 
in Chicago on March 9, 1973. 

The purposes and objectives for surve>ing adult and continuing Music 
education progress in each state included (a) identification of existing pro- 
grams and activities; (b) assessment of overall effectiveness and needs; (c) 
to stimulate public understanding and recognition; (d) to enlighten professional 
music educators, administrators, and institutions of higher learning; (e) to 
provide a beginning and point of departure for serious study and development 
of adult and continuing music educational opportunities; (f) to furnish M.E.N.C, 
with national data for the promotion, substantiation, and upgrading of the 
priority for national attention to this lesser emphasized arer of music 
educat ion . 



Each state survey was to bo undertaken in a voluntary manner with no 
national funds available. Mrs. Lucille Halfvarson, Aurora, Illinois, was 
appointed Illinois State Survey Chairmen, to be assisted by volunteer workers 
of her choice . National Ccrjimittee member John O’Connor, Extension in Music, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, iurnished the clerical resources of his office 
in support of the survey. The report was begun in the fall of 1969, 

The method selected was the letter-questionnaire, which was mailed to the 
mayors of over 850 cities and towns in Illinois (see Appendix). Replies Wire 
received from slight ly more than 100 recipients. An additional 15 cool 1 '. The 
Il lino is Arts Council Survey of the Arts 1966-196 7 , was utilized with the 
questionnaire.* In gathering ^nd relating missing data. 



Tlie report was constructed so as to parallel the format of the; Illinois 
Art 3 Council survey; this was done to enable the reader cf both surveys to 
(e) establish a clearer image of non-school (adult and continuing) music edu- 
cation and ac t ivi t les , and to (b) collate the other arts as a matter of interest. 
It is anticipated that thi 3 survey will Ln upd ted and revised periodically. 



When 
should be 



interpreting 
observed : 



the 



i eg i ona 1 



statistical data, 



the following guidelines 



a. incomplete questionnaire replies accounted for certain missing JaLa. 

b. Generally the northern regions had more reporters than the southern 
regions . 

c. None of the lata is conclusive. 

d. The ’’Other" category under Instrumental Music includes all groups 
of the chamber variety. 




e. The "Choir 11 category includes churches only, 

i. "Special Events" category includes musical events, i.e, con- 
certs, festivals, etc. 

g. Counties not reporting were not listed on data sheets; however 
they may be found in the Appendix, 

The survey staff is indebted co Mr, Robert Schaefer, Miss Rosemary Ellis 
and Mrs, Catharine Seaver , Extension in Music, and to Mrs, John O’Connor, for 
their clerical assistance; to Mr, Robert Silver and Mr, Max Paris, Division 
of University Extension, for their publication seivice; and to Mr. Dale 
Kin.ptrn, Head, Extension in Music , University of Illincis, for his support. 
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REGIONAL GROUPING 



OF COUNTIES 
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1. Northern Border Counties 

2. Greater Chicago Metropolitan area 
ook Co uni y 

4. Northwest Border Counties 

5. North Central Counties 
. Eastern Border Counties 

Western Border Counties 

8. Southwest Central Counties 

9. Southwest Border Counties 
0. Southeast Central Counties 

11. Southeast Border Counties 
2. Southern Border Counties 
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statistical summary of adult and continuing music education programs AM) ACTIVITIES 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF ILLINOIS ADULT MUSIC EDUCATION AND ACTIVITIES 
Adult Instrumental Mus i c Education 

Ooportun 7 ies afforded to adults and students who desire to continue their 
misic edicaticn vary considerably in Illinois cities and towns. As would be 
expected, cities vlth larger populations more frequently provide comprehensive 
opportunities for continuing musical training and experiences th r .n do smaller 
communities. Geographically speaking, comprehensiveness s.cds to favor the 
northeastern regions; this is particularly true with string training and or- 
chestras are quite numerous and fully instrumented. 

Population spread and geographic factors In southern Illinois apparently 
limit the variety of adult opportunities that are afforded in the larger com- 
munities. The most repetitive experience available to most cities, be they 
large or small, is the city or town band. These ensembles most often are 
directed by a professional musician or educator. 

The prevalence of small ensembles is noteworthy. In most instances, re- 
porting cities indicated a variety of small groups: quartets, trios, jazz, 

rock, soul, etc. Often such groups were the only outlet available to interested 
adults and continuing students. By the same token, a number of communities 
"lamented" the ab c <nce of opportunities for engaging in this training. 

Although the quality of community programs could not be ascertained with 
any degree of acc^ "cy, there was sufficient information fui.iished by a number 
of cities to speculate that again, as In the case of co- prehersiveness , the 
larger populateu c mnunities trained their adults and continuing students in 
more difficult and technical literature. 

The influence of the large populated areas also pointed up the value of in- 
residence professional musical organizations such as the Chicago Symphony. 

Those cities lying in close proximity to college or university campuses likewise 
showed strength in adult music opportunities, especially in formal (post-graduate) 
t r lining. 



TV* overall ratio of bands (122) to orchestras (83) to small chamber 
ensembles (2 7 0) appeared consistent with undergraduate training at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate counterparts. The statistics seemed to 
establish this pattern quite clearly. 



Adult Chore 1 -y cal Kusic Education 

An analysis of statistics in this category revealed an interesting * at 
probably uv 3 1 - ) s sumed contention: that almost every city or town, no matter 

the size, has at Irast one choir or choral ensemble. Some of the factors le- 
vealed in the questionnaire which would support this observation would include: 
rcl iglon- rc l ai cd opportunities; heritage; family ties; the "naturalness" of 
singing (part fculflrly in praise to God); the co-ed and/or fraternal aspects of 
church choir. ; etc. 

The pre\ T mce of church choirs stands out in bold contrast to the absence 
of formal voice tiaining and chorus singing* Again, as in the case of the 
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Analysis of Illinois Adult Music Education and Activities, continued 



instrumental music, those communities of large populations which possessed a 
large percentage of trained students and trained adult director?, appeared to 
offer the vast majority of adult opportunities. 

Especially noteworthy were the numerous "dual 11 experiences which many of 
the smaller community adult musicians reported In combining their opportunities 
for studying and training in larger forms. Examples of this would include the 
various oratorio societies and community festival choruses. 

T^e questionnaires disclosed little, if any, reference to solo voice 
instruction and/or performing opportunities (this could be a fault of the 
quest ionnaire) . The prevalance of small ensembles was quite as marked as the 
instrumental programs: barbershop groups, quartets, glee clubs, trios, etc., 

were numbercus throughout the state. 



Adult Miscellaneous Music Education 

This category revealed all sorts of interesting adult experiences; most of 
thesr opportunities were related to the strong music club and civic association 
movements in the state. Size of the community had little to do with the exist- 
ence of a club or music association; more pertinent was the background and 
training of community members. As might bt expected, women exercized the 
dominant role in most instances; male participants were definitely in the minor- 
ity. 

Most of the reported special musical events In Illinois were also con- 
trolled by women management. Only in the largest of populated communities 
did wen appear to assume leadership and participating roles. 

Although no statistical comparison was undertaken concerning the relation 
of participants in adult music education programs and activities to city popular 
tion or geographic consideration, it seemed apparent that both factors definitely 
affected the participant ratio. Not to be overlooked in this category was the 
availability of trained professional or semi-professional music educators. 
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V. SUMMARY 



Ev aluation o f Adult Hu sic Education 



No attempt was made with this survey to scientifically evaluate the 
quantity and quality of adult and continuing music education in the State of 
Illinois. As stated previously (see Forward), the purposes and objectives 
Cor surveying adult and continuing music education progress In this state 
were established by the National Committee on Adult and Continuing Music 
Education; it was their intent to gather and reveal exploratory data so that 
scholars or evaluative agencies could commence and complete a thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject. 

It is, however, fairly safe to project n few assumptions which could or 
could not prove valid in some future study. These are: 

Strengths 

1. The great majority of Illinois communities offer some form of music 
education activity or experience to its adults and continuing students. 

2. Music clubs and music associations appear to serve as 'corner st ones" 
for the development of adult music education. Although passive in 
structure, they do contribute greatly to the musical enlightment of 
both adult and continuing student populations. 

3. The majority of communities in Illinois possess ample physical 
facilities for the fulfillment of adulc musical training and experiences. 

4. The traditional American church choir training program still enjoys 
maximum priority for adult participation in Illinois. 



Weaknesses 



1. Many small comrrwnit ies lack qualified leadership fur the continuation 
of adult music education or music activities. 

2. Adults desiring continuation of music education prefer to reside in 
cosmopolitan conmunities where ample music activities and experiences 
are available to them. 

3. Continuous training in general music education is not available to the 
vast majority of adult citizens of this state. 

4. Sufficient funds are not generally available to support ample and 
meaningful adult music education programs in most areas of the state. 

5. Inadequate or poor quality imdcrgribuate training in primary and second- 
ary school music education has reduced the potential for interesting 
adults in continuing their music experiences and activities. 
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Summary , Continued 



Suggest ions for Improving Adult Music Educatio n 

As stated previously, because this survey vas not designed as a scientific 
study, the following suggestions for improving adult music education in Illinois 
are, of necessity, predicated on inconclusive data and partial evaluation. Some 
of these suggest ions however could eventually prove valid and meaningful if 
scientific Investigation were undertaken to examine this subject in depth. 

1. All communities with, sufficient economic populations should employ one 
or more trained music specialists to plan or direct music programs for 
adults and continuing students. 

2. Any adult or continuing music student should be afforded the opportunity 
to continue nis music experiences through cowtunity support vis-a-vis 
funding, facilities* paid instruction, etc. 

3. Small communities should endeavor to pool logistical resources for the 
improvement of opportuni ties for musical experiences (both active and 
passive) much the same way sports and athletics are available state- 
wide. 

4. The further develo pment of sectional folk music or musical heritage 
seems logical and attainable. . 

5. Full exploitation of resource personnel from university and college, and 
extension services should be subscribed to by all communities, especially 
those smaller cities with limited facilities and skilled educators. 

6i State goals and objectives for expanded adult and continuing music 
education programs and activities should be formulated by the State 
Office of Public Instruction In conjunction with county, city and 
university specialists. 
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Waubonsee Community College 

J !|' I'h ViM'A r \\ mKJlV frnAO • n» (inx * s('{,\R f.ROVf IU. 
4,, -^:| 4nf. Will -s* liH.utr l ottv^v Mi Jm f »U» 

October 21, 1969 



Dear Sir: 



Attached is a questionnaire which is being sent to every village end city in Illinois 
a* a part of a nation-wide survey to determine what kind and how many non-school musical 
activities are being offered for recreational and cultural purposes to the public. This 
national survey is being made by the Music Educators National Conference and is directed 
by Professor Emmett Sarig of the University of Wisconsin, Professor John O’Connor of 
Extension in Music, Division of University Extension, University of Illinois, Chatnpaign- 
Urbana campus, and a member of the national committee, has formulated the questionnaire 
for the surve> in Illinois and I am the representative from Illinois in charge of the 
survey. 



Would you please refer the questionnaire to appropriate citizens of your city who can 
provide the information and return to me In the enclosed envelope by the week of 
November 24, 1969? I would suggest the following people might be able to provide some 
of the Information requested: 



L - Director of Park District 

2 - Chairman of Ministerial Association 

3 - School fnusic supervisor 

4 - President of local musicians union 

5 - President of local Civic Music Association or 

similar concert series 

6 - Director of business manager of community chorus, 

orchestra or band. 



As stated on the quest iennai re , this survey is not directed towards formalized public 
nr prlvnir school music curricula or extracurricular music activities. We arc primarily 
concerned with post-achcol musical activities open to ell people such as church choirs, 
city, park or fraternal bands, orchestras, oc other music groups, drum and bugle corps, 
musicals, song feats, concerts, etc. 

Your cooperation with this survey will be much appreciated. We are eager to have as 
complete a report as possible on these activities in Illinois and hope to substantiate 
that Illinois is a leader in the music cultural life of our nation. 

May I hear from you soon? Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 

/})iu 

Lucille R, Halfvarson ^rs . Stcn) * ' 

Adult and Continuing Music Education Cofirrittee 
State of Illinois 

LH: c 3 
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City of Peoria 

Cfly Hall Building 419 Fulton Urttt Peoria. IlllneU 61602 Phone 673 *763 



Pctobpr 31 , 



Mrs. Lucille Halfvarson 
Vocal Instructor 
Wnubonsce Community College 
Illinois Route **7 at Harter Poad 
Sugar Grove, Illinois 60^1 

Dear Mrs. Halfvarson: 

I Have mailed copies of your nuestionna ire to the 
agencies suggested in your October ?lst letter. A cony 
of my letter is attached so you will knew the agencies 
if you desire to contact them directly. 

My letter to the Peoria Music Agencies is self ex- 
planatory and I wish you every success in your project. 



Very truly vourr, 

UJ 




Henry U. soiling 
Intergovernmental 
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Adult and Continuing Education in Illinois 
REGIONAL COUNTY-CITY PARTICIPANT TOTALS 



REGION 1 




REGION 2 




REGION 3 




REGION 4 




Counties C/tles 


Counties 


Cl ties 


Counties 


Cities 


Counties Cities 


Jo Davies 


2 


McHenry 


4 


Cook 


34 


Henry 


5 


S tephenson 


1 


Lake 


7 






Knox 


3 


Winnebago 


2 


Kane 


r 






Me rce r 


2 


Boone 


1 


Dupage 


8 






Rock Island 


2 


Carroll 


2 


Kendal 


2 






Warren 


1 


Ogle 


2 


Will 


5 






Henderson 


0 


Dekalb 


2 


Grundy 


4 










Whiteside 


3 














Lee 


2 














9 


17 


7 


35 


1 


34 


6 


13 


Counties not 




Counties 


Not 


Counties 


Not 


Counties Not 




Reporting : 


0 


Reporting: 0 


Reporting: 0 


Reporting: 


1 


REGION 5 




REGION 6 




REGION 7 




REGION P 





Counties Cities 

Bureau 2 

LaSalle 3 

Stark 1 

Putnam 0 

Marshall 0 

Livingston 3 

Peoria 2 

Woodford 2 

Tazewell A 

Mclean 2 

Mason 1 

Fulton 1 



Counties 
Kankakee 
I roquois 
Ford 

Champaign 
Vermi llion 
Douglas 



Cities 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 



Counties Cities 

Hancock 1 

McDonough 2 

Schuyler 1 

Adams 1 

Brown 0 

Pike 0 



Counties 

Logan 

Menard 

Cass 

Sangamon 

Morgan 

Scott 

Montgomery 



Cities ; 

1 ] 

0 

2 i 

3 

2 ] 

0 i 

1 



12 



REGION <> 
Counties 
Greene 
Macoupin 
Calhoun 
.Terse/ 
Madison 
Bond 
Clinton 
Marion 
St* Clair 
Mon roe 
Randolph 
Perry 

Washington 
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13 

Duntie:; No 
Reporting 



21 


6 


8 


6 


5 


7 


9 




Counties Not 




Counties Not 


Counties Not 




i* 2 


Reporting: 


1 


Reporting 


: 2 


Repo rti ig 


: 2 




REGION 10 




REGION 11 




REGION 12 




Cities 


Counties 


Cities 


Counties 


Cities 


Counties Cities 


1 


Dewitt 


0 


Edgar 




Franklin 


0 


2 


Piatt 


1 


Clark 


1 


Jackson 


1 ' 


0 


Macon 


2 


Crawford 


0 


Williamson 


1 


0 


Christian 


1 


Lawrence 


0 


Saline 


0 


4 


Shelby 


1 


Richland 


1 


Gallatir. 


1 


2 


Moultrie 


1 


Vabash 


0 


Union 


0 


2 


Fayette 


1 


Edwards 


1 


Johnson 


0 


0 


Effingham 


1 


Wayne 


1 


Pope 


0 


3 


Coles 


2 


Jef ferson 


1 


Hardin 


0 


1 


Osnbe rland 


0 


Hnmi lton 


0 


Aleyandrir, 


0 


0 


Jasper 




Whitt 


1 


Pulaski 


1 


0 

1 


CJ ay 


0 






Massac 


0 


“16“” 


12 


11 


11 


~~ 7 


12 


~ } 


t c 


Counties Not 




Counties L 




Counties Not 




: 5 


Report ing : 


3 


Report * n* ' 


4 


Reporting: 
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REGION 1 

Carrol Count y 
Shannon 
Mi 1 ledgeville 
DeKalb County 
Shabbona 
DeKalb 

Jo Davies County 
Hanover 
Stockton 

Whiteside County 
Prophets town 
Rock Falls 
Sterling 
Lee County 
Ashton 
Dixon 

Ogle County 
Rochelle 
Mt. Morris 
Winnebago County 
Cherry Valley 
Rockford 
Boone County 
Belvidere 
Stephenson County 
Freeport 
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REGIONAL SURVEY PARTICIPANTS 



REGION 2 

DuPagc County 
Downers Grove 
Elmhurst 
Glen Ellyn 
Hinsdale 
Itaska 
Naperville 
Roselle 
Schiller Par!'. 
Grundy County 
S. Wilmington 
Gardner 
Braidvood 
Morris 

Kendall County 
Yorkvil le 
Plano 

Kane County 
Aurora 

Carpentarsville 

Elgin 

North Aurora 
St. Charles 
Lake County 
Barrington 
Highwood 
Highland Park 
Lake Forest 
Libertyville 
Round Lake Park 
Waukegan 
McHenry County 
Algonquin 
Crystal Lake 
Marengo 
Hunt ly 
Will County 
$ teger 
Joliet 
Frankfort 
Lockpor t 
Mokena 



REGION 3 

Coo k County 
Glenwood 
Homewood 
Flossnoor 
Melrose Park 
Western Springs 
Oak Lawn 
Oak Pa rk 

Arlington Heights 

Palatine 

Glenview 

Lake Forest 

Chicago Heights 

Northbrook 

Bel Iwood 

Forest Park 

Franklin Park 

LaGrange 

Maywood 

North Riverside 

Des Plaines 

Evanston 

Glencoe 

Lincolnwood 

Morton Grove 

Niles 

Park Ridge 

Skokie 

Wi lnet te 

Elk Grove 

Hoffman Estates 

Harvey 

Lansing 

Park Forest 

Ch i cago 



REGION 4 

Henry County 
Cambridge 
Atkinson 
Geneseo 
Kewanee 
Orion 

Knox County 
Galesburg 
East Galesburg 
Knoxvil le 
Mercer County 
Aledo 

New Windsor 
Rock Island County 
Rock Island 
Moline 

Warren County 
Monmouth 






Regional Survey Participant^,. continued 



REGION 5 

Bureau County 
Spring Valley 
Buda 

Fulton County 
St* David 

LaSalle County 
LaSalle 
Leland 
Ottawa 

Liv in'* ston County 
Dvigh t 
Flannagan 
Pontiac 

Mason County 
Havana 

McClean County 
Bloomington 
Norma 1 

P eoria County 
Chillicotbe 
Peoria 

Stark County 
Toulon 

Tazewell County 
Pekin 
Morton 
Mackinaw’ 

Hopeda le 

Woodford Count y 
Eureka 
Roanoke 



R EC I ON 6 

Douglas County 
Newman 
Villa Grove 

Iroquois County 
Ashkum 

Kankakee County 
Kankakee 
Manteno 

Vermillion County 
Dinville 
Rankin 

Champaign County 
Champaign 
IJrbana 



REGION 7 

Adams County 
Quincy 

McDonough County 
Bushnell 
Prairie City 
Hancock County 
Navoo 

Schuyler County 
Rushvl lie 



REGION S 

Montgomery Countv 
Hi 1 Isboro 
Cass County 
Chandlervil le 
Virginia 
Morgan County 
Jacksonville 
Waver ly 

Sangamon County 
I lliopolis 
New Berlin 
Springfield 
Logan County 
Benson 



REGION 9 

Bond County 
Creenvil le 
Mulberry Grove 
Clinton County 
Albers 
Ccntralia . 
Green County 
Cariol lton 
Macoupin County 
Bunker Hill 
Mt. Olivo 
Madison Coun ty 
Alton 

Edvardsvi lie 
Granite City 
Wood River 
St* Clair County 
Bellville 
Caseyvl 1 le 
East St* Louis 

Wash lngton County 
Ashley 

ipnroe County 
Waterloo 



REGION 10 

Christian County 
Edinburg 
Jasper County 
Newton 

Macon County 
Oreana 
Decatur 

Mou 1 trie County 
Lovington 
Piatt County 
Mont icel lo 
Shelby County 
Stewardson 
Cole County 
Charleston 
Mat toon 

Effingham County 
Ef ringham 
Fayette Count y 
Vanda l ia 



REGION 11 



Edgar County 
Paris 

Edwards County 
West Salem 
Richland County 
Noble 

Wayne County 
Fairfield 
Clerk County 
Marshall 

Jefferson Countv 



Mt. Vernon 
White County 
Cormi 



RECION 12 

Caltltan County 
Equality 
Jackson County 
Murphysboro 
Pulaski County 
Mounds 

Williamson County 
Herrin 



IMPERATIVES FOR ACTION 



GALAXY CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 



Washington, D. 1. 
December 6*10. 1969 
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IMPERATIVES FOR ACTION 



In planning for the Galaxy Conference- on Adult Education it 
was agreed that a statement of IMPERATIVES FOR ACTION in 
adult and continuing education should be developed for presentation 
at the conference to be held in Washington, D.C., December 6-11, 
1969. Ernest E McMahon, Dean of the University Extension 
Division, Rutgers University, was named chairman of a committee 
to develop a first draft of these imperatives. 

On November 13-15, 1969, a group of distinguished citizens 
under the chairmanship of Arthur S. Flemming, President of 
Macakster College, met at the Wingsproad Conference Center in 
Racine, Wisconsin, to consider the McMahon committee report. 
Host to this meeting was tiie Johnson foundation. 



Presented herein are the IMPERATIVES M)R ACTION on 
which those at the Wisconsin meeting reached general agreement. 

It is not to be assumed that each participant necessarily subscribes 
m all of the recommendations. Still, the document does represent 
a consensus, anil all who were at Wingsproad are in agreement on 
the* urgent need for iiction. 

In presenting these IMPERATIVES FOR ACTION, we extend a 
special word of appreciation to the Johnson Foundation for having 
made the Wingsproad meeting possible. 
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EDUCATION OF ADULTS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



IMPERATIVES FOR ACTION 



The ability of the American people to live ami work together in self-government is not 
keeping pa cn with Liu* demands of today's complex ami increasingly troubled society. U'e 
are losing ground because in the past we have too often failed to measure up to our demo- 
cratic ideals, and in the present we are failing to develop an ever stronger sense of 
community and cooperation among all segments of society. 

On (he one hand, millions are denied equal opportunity to develop and exercise their 
full potentialities. On the other hand, millions, despite educational and other advantages, 
are unable to understand and unwilling to accept the reforms and innovations necessary 
for peaceful accommodation. 

The American jieople desperately need an adequate system of life-long learning to 
enable us to remedy past deficiencies and to direct the forces of change toward humane 
ends. This lack cannot be filled merely by improving conventional schooling designed to 
prepare young people for the future, important as that may be. It must be filled oy meet- 
ing continuous challenge with continuous response. Life-long learning must lx- nude an 
all pervasive influence through which those who are responsible for today’s critical 
decisions and choices - the adults of our nation - omtiol the present and create the 
future wo want. 

For the achievement of these goals, it is imperative that adult and continuing education 
l*’ made a vital instrument of national purpose: 

To prepare each person to understand and eofx* with tlx issues of our Line, 

To remedy educational deficiencies. 

To provide everyone with equal opportunity for meaningful work at decent 
pay - - in preparation, access and advancement. 

To function more effectively as workers, parents, neighbors, citizens. 

To improve the quality of our lives* -physical and spiritual, individual and 
sue ial. 

To enable es to share meanings, values, purposes and power with ourselves 
and other peoples, in a world where constructive sharing is the only 
alternative to mutual destruction. 
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The organizations which sponsor or conduct adult and continuing education include 
schools, colleges, libraries, correspondence agencies, radio and television stations, 
professional societies, businesses and industries, trade unions, the Armed Forces, 
governments at all levels, community action organizations, religious groups, voluntary 
social and welfare agencies, health and recreation units and many others. 

The range of their programs includes cultural, political, professional, recreational, 
religious, remedial, arid technical anti vocational instruction. Their students are con- 
cerned with citizenship, family life*, occupation, trade union organization, industrial 
management, business and community leadership and other interests. 

Many of these activities arc well supported by business, government, foundations, 
professional or personal sources. Many others ol equal private and public importance 
either lack adequate support, or arc not supported ?i‘ all. 



THE TASK 

To achieve an effective and balanc ed system of adult and continuing education in the 
1' titled States it, is essential: 

1. That the role of the Coalition of Adult Education Organizations be formalized 
and strengthened; 

2. That the Coalition in turn give leadership to the establishment of a political 
action unit with responsibility for influencing legislation at state* and i edi mil 
levels; 

3. I hat toge ther the Coalition and the (political action unit lend fullest efforts 
to the achievement o r the following Imperatives for Action: 

I. TO hi IMINATK EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES OF AMERICAN ADULTS 

More than eight million Americans over the age of twenty-five have less than fiw 
wars of formal schooling, and millions marc lack a high school education or its 
equivalent. Through adult and continuing education, these millions can lx* raised to 
new educational levels that will provide the in with new and improved economic, political, 
and social opportunities. 

llliti r acy . sV'e support the concept advanced by Commissioner of Education 
.burns A Men in his pronouncement on "The flight to flead," and urge a total 
commitment on the part of all adult and continuing education agencies to 
raising each American to a level of literacy. 

Hig h Scho ol Educat ion for A dults. We consider the completion of high, school 
or it c equivalent by every adult to U the minimum level of educational attain- 
ment acceptable in today’s complex society and urge fullest efforts to achieve 
this goal. 

To secure these ends-*, we urg Congress It* enact legislation that w ill provide * f a!« 

•id bu d educational agencies with annual support of $f»00 million. 



At 1 1 iu same tiim* a concerted effort must bo made to secure increased iuuds from 
private industry, trade unions, private foundations, and other non-public agencies. 

Slab and local educational agencies should not only continue their present levels of 
funding hut also increase their financial efforts. 

\V* further urge the present administration in Washington to undertake studies to 
re assess on -going programs * r the under-educated and make recommendations to 
the Congress concerning the most effective means ot distributing federal funds to 
community educational agencies. 



II, JO STRENGTHEN ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY 

Slv It VICE EKKOJU'S OK COMMUNITY COLLEGES, COLLEGES, AND l NIVERSITJES 

The nation's need for well-infnrmed citizens, coupled with the personal needs of its 
jvopK* for an understanding of the world in which they live ancl the skills, with which to 
earn their livings, gives emphasis to the- need for increased levels of post high school 
education. 

We endorse the national objective set forth by the Congress, that two years of post 
high school education, adapted where necessary to the occupational needs of adults, be 
made available to all who are capable of benefiting from it. 

-I* he dear need to support adult and continuing education in community colleges, 
colleges, and universities was recognized by the Congress with the enactment of 
Title l of the Higher Education Ac t of ft HS5 • Designed to support established programs 
of extension, to provide community services, and to assist in the establishment of such 
program* in institutions of higher education. Title 1 has proved an effective instrument. 

\ nfoi innately appropriations have lagged far l>chind authorizations, In the present 
fiscal year. Title I is funded at $9 1/2 million rather than the $50 million that was 
authorized. 

\\y urge minimum annual funding of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, at 
$ ioo million a year, with national priorities to be spelled out anew each year, to meet 
the changing needs. 



111. TO PROVIDE AUIJLT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES, PUllLIC AKKAIHS, AND IN THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 

Opportunities for life-long learning in the arts and humanities, and in public affairs, 
art essential to the preservation of our freedoms. To solve problems rational!) and 
p. ivefulh, we must continually acquire new social and political competencies, and the 
l><»\\ crf'il and privileged must learn equally with th** powerless and deprived. 

I ho * js .in over-riding urgency for j*coplo to l>e informed and to be equipjK d to 
• Hike infui uad judgments in matters that strike to the hoot of our democratic 
To ilns » nd wi urge major funding of programs ol adult and coiitmiong education in 
pnldh affairs .md in the democratic process. 
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Of equal importance is the- need for each person to experience iho fullest flowering 
of the human spirit. To achieve this goal we urge greatly expanded funding for the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and the National E ndowment for the Humanities* 



IV. TO IMPROVE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Much of adult and continuing education is dependent on income from tuition and foes. 
As a result, many adults forgo instruction because they cannot afford the tuition and, in 
turn, agencies tend tc conduct only those courses which will produce sufficient revenue. 
Many essential needs thus go unmet. A comprehensive program of adult and continuing 
education will be provided only when adult and continuing education receives financial 
supi>ort comparable to that presently provided to elementary, secondary and higher 
education. 

We urge vigorous efforts to fecure full funding on the* part of the Congress Un- 
authorized programs serving adult and continuing education, and the development of new 
and imaginative; programs to further meet these needs. At the same time \vc urge equal! 
vigorous efforts on the part of the private sector to provide vastly expanded supjxnt and 



V. TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE AND APPROPRIATE OPR'.J UNITIES IN ADULT AND 

CONTINUING EDUCATION hDR PERSONS IN LOW INCOME GROUPS 

Most adult and continuing education programs fail to reach low income and under- 
educated groups. Instead, programs draw largely from well-educated middle class 
groups. The reasons arc numerous and sometimes difficult to ascertain. One factor is 
financial. Courses and workshops that must lx- self-supporting will draw only those 
students who are able to pay Consequently they will meet only the educational needs of 
the more affl'ienl. Further, moat promotional materials are printed and, therefore, 
appeal essentially to a more literate client* 1< . Both the programs and the communications 
•elating to Diem are aimed at Die middle and upper economic groups. 

New and aggressive programs must be instituted with a view to increasing the jx-i 
rentage of enrollments of low income and under-educated stucVnts. 

Educational programs must bo taken into the ne«gh«>ot‘hoods where people live iathi i 
than being conducted mainly in central facilities such as schools, colleges and universities. 

Existing programs of adult and continuing education must be examined to insure that 
they arc relevant to the needs of the 80 per cent of the adult population that does not 
present!) participate in such programs. 

NY w and effective multi-media programs tuns' l** undertake n. 

VI. TO STRENGTHEN WITHIN OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS THE SUB PORI INC. 

STRUCTURES FOR ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Adult and continuing education is too often thought of as lw ing ap.trl Dvm ‘Ik lr.uh- 
° d educational process, it is seldom inti-fir; ed with the Hem* ntur> and j*r.-omkn> 



leadership. 





cstabl Lshmrnt anil its status ii< higher education is ill defined. Adult and continuing 
education must become a recognized responsibility or the educational establishment, 
must achieve its full commitment and support, and must attain fuller public understand- 
ing of its vital importance to society. 

VII. TO URGE NATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS TO STRENGTHEN 

THEIR ROLE 

We recognize the importance of national non-governmental voluntary organizations 
in providing adult and continuing education, and urge these groups to strengthen then- 
role and expand their efforts so that society may receive increased benefits from the 
full utilization of these unique resources. 



VHX. TO INCREASE PUBLIC AWARENESS 

A national campaign should be launched to acquaint Americans with the importance 
of life-long learning, and to gain their greater support for adult and continuing education. 

L\. TO ACHIEVE HIGHER LEVELS OK FEDERAL SUPPORT AND COORDINATION 

The United States Government should establish appropriate instrumentalities to 
provide leadership in adult and continuing education and to develop cooperation among the 
many public organizations operating in this field. 
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on Adult Education 



